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320 THE MONIST. 

shall they be employed on what is eternal, and their result shall endure for 
ever." In any case, the two pronouncements of Dr. Bosanquet do not im- 
pressively make for the strengthening of the sense of individuality, and they 
are not so much ethical as merely ontologic. 

There is a great deal in the chapter on "Doubting the Reality of Evil" 
to which I can give cordial assent, so much so that I am only reluctantly 
critical. Nevertheless, it does not seem to me to get to the heart of the sub- 
ject. Its weakness lies in respect of essential moral evil. There is a Leib- 
nizian strain running through it, and our finiteness and narrowness are ac- 
cordingly emphasized. But, when everything favorable is said, there remain 
the same radical defects as are found in the Leibnizian philosophy of evil. 
Because developing being must be imperfect, it does not follow that it must 
be the prey of moral evil, and it is absurd to treat liability to evil as though 
it were evil itself. The essentially inward and ethical nature, quality, and condi- 
tions, of moral evil are inadequately grasped and grappled with. Dr. Bosan- 
quet does indeed speak of "biassed choice," but the grave alternatives of moral 
choice are not pressed home to the seat or citadel of the situation. Thus, 
while one has largely enjoyed and endorsed his account, the unwilling conclu- 
sion of inadequacy forces itself upon the mind. 

These critical references must not be allowed to obscure the fact that the 
book in whole makes good reading, and contains much sensible advice and 
many excellent suggestions. I heartily commend what its chapters have to say 
on life, literature, and art, as timely, sound, and wholesome. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 



Essays in Common Sense Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joad, London: Head- 
ley Bros., Ltd., 1919. Pp. 252. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

How far may the amateur trespass upon the province of the philosopher 
is the question suggested by Mr. Joad's essays. He attacks certain philosoph- 
ical problems as an intelligent foreigner and translates them into plain lan- 
guage for the plain man, and in so doing he is serviceable to the plain man, in 
providing him with a lucid, non-technical introduction to one or two questions. 

The essays expound the New Realism, and are as the author claims, 
"sufficiently philosophic to sound singularly like nonsense to the plain man, 
while they are sufficiently akin in spirit and conclusions to the plain man's 
view of the every-day world as we know it to appear pedestrian and unsatis- 
fying to most philosophers." He abandons any attempt to synthesize and 
unify the conflicting appearances of a world of sense into a correlated self- 
explanatory whole, and accepts an aggregate of things without apparent design 
or structure. He applies the realistic attitude of mind, as defined in the Intro- 
duction, to the relation of thought to temperament, pointing out that a man's 
philosophical opinions are really colored by his temperament, and to the theory 
of the State, dissenting here from the orthodox political theory as put forward 
by Hegel, T. H. Green, and others. The New Realism, which he recommends, 
"has taken much of the stuffing out of philosophy," and Mr. Joad's book, 
treating salient problems more shortly and less ambitiously than most philos- 
ophers have treated them, has its uses, and can be read with profit. M. J. 



